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DISCOURSE. 



i 



'* Even from the day that the foundation of the Lord's tem- 
ple was laid, consider it." — Ifaggai, ii. i8. 

One hundred and fifty years ago this morning, 
on the Feast of St. Barnabas, a band of workmen 
assembled here, and erected the frame of a build- 
ing, to be known as King's Church; the first 
Episcopal house of worship in Providence. The 
township, at that time, covered an area twenty- four 
miles square, and contained a population of about 
four thousand persons, most of whom were en- 
gaged in husbandry and handicraft. "Through 
the want of instruction," says a missionary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, who visited the place, " the people 
are become quite rude, and void of all knowledge 
in religion ; yet they are of a good and teachable 
disposition." At his first service, as he reports, 
" he preached to the greatest number of people 
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that he had ever had together since he came to 
America ; " and he adds that " there is a great 
prospect of settling a church here; and if the 
Society will send a missionary to a people so much 
in want, and yet so desirous of receiving the Gos- 
pel, perhaps this might prove one of the greatest 
acts of charity they have ever done yet." A little 
while after, he writes thus : " I have preached there 
again, and the number of people is so increased, 
that no house there could hold them, so that I was 
obliged to preach in the open fields. The people 
are now going about to get subscriptions to build a 
church." Accordingly, in 1722, having resolved, as 
the record reads, " to get a minister and live like 
Christians," with some aid from Newport, Boston, 
and other places, they managed to raise a timber 
building for a church, and, in two years, a stated 
congregation of not much above one hundred per- 
sons was gathered there, with seventeen commu- 
nicants. This was the humble beginning of the 
Episcopal Church in Providence, — the little seed 
which has produced such abundant harvests. 

It was at this period that the first impulse was 
given to the cause of Episcopacy in the neighboring 
colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
original fervor of the Puritans, which had stimu- 
lated them to such zeal in the propagation of their 
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peculiar polity, that they were able to mould all the 
institutions of New England society after their own 
pattern, had now, after the lapse of a century, in a 
degree expended itself; their first preachers, who 
had emigrated from England, and brought with them 
the learning and culture of Oxford and Cambridge, 
were followed, after a generation or two, by a class 
of men much their inferiors both in piety and men- 
tal training ; the inevitable reaction from the rigid 
and unnatural restrictions which they imposed upon 
society, and from the harsh and stern doctrines 
which they preached, was already beginning to 
manifest itself in a general laxity of morals and 
religion ; and large tracts of country were entirely 
destitute of the means of grace and the institutions 
of the Gospel. At this crisis the Church of Eng- 
land, through the agency of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
addressed itself with vigor to the work of planting 
the ministry and services of the Anglican com- 
munion upon these shores, sending missionaries 
to the Colonies, from Piscataqua to Carolina, and 
sustaining them with a liberality for which we shall 
have cause to be grateful to the latest generation. 
It was a steady and persistent faith which led that 
Society to continue its benefactions without abate- 
ment for nearly a century. After a score or two of 
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years, one would have thought that they might 
have said to our American parishes, "You are now 
old enough to stand alone, and hereafter you must 
take care of yourselves." This is the way in which 
we are likely to deal with missionary stations in the 
newer parts of our own country. 

I do not think there was much to encourage 
the friends and patrons of the Church during this 
period. Its growth was very slight ; here in Rhode 
Island no addition was made to the four parishes 
founded in the early part of the century ; and even 
with the aid received from abroad, they found it 
difficult to sustain themselves. The small rental 
levied upon the pews it was hard to collect, as is 
indicated by the record of frequent sales to pay the 
taxes. Almost every improvement was effected by 
means of a lottery. If the chancel is to be en- 
larged, or a new organ procured, or a rectory to be 
built, it is done by resort to this agency. When it 
was proposed to erect a steeple on the old church, 
a license for a lottery is asked from the General 
Assembly, backed by the suggestion that a clock 
under the belfry will be convenient to the farmers 
coming in over Smith's Hill from the country ; and 
the church in which we are assembled was paid for, 
in part, by the same device. 

Neither was the Episcopal Church, in the last 
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century, an influential element in American society. 
Some of the most intelligent and respectable citi- 
zens were to be found among its members; but 
many were supposed to resort to this communion, 
not so much because of any intense religious con- 
viction or special regard for its peculiar institutions, 
as to escape taxation for the support of the Con- 
gregational ministry. In Rhode Island and the 
Providence Plantations there was no such compul- 
sory legislation as that which drove men into the 
fold of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, in order to avoid assessment to sustain 
what was known as "The Standing Order ; " and the 
strength of this parish was considerably augmented 
by accessions from Rehoboth, in Massachusetts, 
which formerly bordered close upon Providence; 
and the first parsonage was placed at some distance 
from the church, in a north-easterly direction, in 
order to give the rector free access to his parish- 
ioners over the line. In the year 1729, thirty 
persons were confined in the jail at Bristol, then 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, for refusing 
to pay the salary of the Congregational minister. 
By the laws of that colony, they would have been 
exempt if they lived within five miles of an 
Episcopal church, and had declared themselves to 
be regular attendants there ; but, as they resided in 
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the remoter parts of the town of Rehoboth, they 
were unable to avail themselves of this exemption. 

But, with all the recruits that it received from 
other bodies of Christians, and from the commu- 
nity at large, the Episcopal Church continued to 
be, numerically, a feeble organization ; neither was 
there, within her own borders, any such intense 
denominational feeling as would be likely to make 
itself felt in an active and successful proselytism. 
There were no Church periodicals to keep things in 
commotion, few tracts in circulation explaining her 
doctrines and usages, and but little Church liter- 
ature of any kind adapted to the comprehension 
of the common people. There were no Sunday- 
schools, no Prayer Book societies, no missionary 
boards, no popular assemblies for awakening 
general interest by eloquent appeal, and no stated 
ecclesiastical conventions. 

Neither was this Church, to any great extent, 
identified with the popular movements which, from 
time to time, agitated the State and society ; it 
represented the orderly, conservative, respectable 
policy which prevailed in the mother Church of 
England, and was rather a harbor of quiet refuge 
than a highway across the seas. 

The want of a complete organization was an- 
other serious impediment to the growth of the 
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Colonial Churches. The Church was Episcopal only 
in name, and lacked the advantages which are 
supposed to grow out of its peculiar polity. Every 
candidate for Holy Orders must cross the ocean, at 
great expense and some risk of life, to receive 
his ordination ; there was no official supervision of 
the clergy or their parishes effective in an emer- 
gency, no accessible court of appeal in the case of 
a dispute, no synodical action, and no diocesan 
boundary. No church could be consecrated, and 
no person confirmed; there was nothing but the 
Liturgy to distinguish this Church outwardly from 
other Protestant denominations. It is strange that 
the Church in England should have left so impor- 
tant a part of her heritage without the support and 
benefit of her distinctive institutions. To-day she 
sends her missionary bishops to every quarter of 
the globe, and they become her pioneers, preparing 
in the desert a highway for the Lord. In the time 
of which we speak she left her sheep to wander as 
they would in unfenced pastures, and the wonder is 
that they were not lost among the mountains. The 
Bishop of London, in his palace at Fulham, could 
have no direct oversight of the flock, and discipline 
was impossible. It is recorded of the second rector 
of this parish, that, on the Lord's Day, November 
3, 1728, an extraordinary gust of wind drove him 
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out of the church in the midst of the service ; and, 
in the following July, the people hauled him out of 
the pulpit for his irregularities, and then fastened 
up the doors of the church; which he afterward 
broke open, and was committed to jail for this out- 
rage. Rather severe treatment ; but it seems to 
have been justified by the circumstances ; for, when 
there is no legal tribunal to determine offences, 
men will fall back upon natural law. It would have 
required a year or two to carry an appeal to Lon- 
don and bring the answer back, and this delay 
might have been disastrous to the Church. One 
such instance as this is enough to indicate the 
disabilities and the embarrassments to which the 
Episcopal churches in America were subjected all 
through the eighteenth century. 

As an illustration of the irregularities that were 
tolerated at this period, it may be mentioned that, 
in the year 1782, the Rev. Mr. Wm. Rogers, a 
Baptist clergyman, after officiating in this church 
for one or two Sundays, was waited upon by the 
wardens, who, after thanking him for his services, 
and " presenting him with the contribution," asked 
him " to officiate in church next Sunday, m his way, 
provided he cannot conform to our Liturgy ; but if 
he will conform, the congregation will invite him 
still further to serve them." Again, in 1792, a 
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committee was appointed to wait on the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, then pastor of one of the Congregational 
churches in Providence, " to solicit his opening of 
the church half the day, during the vacancy of a 
regular minister, as a reader^ 

The progress of the Episcopal Church was still 
further impeded by the hostility and intense preju- 
dice which it encountered. It is difficult for us to 
appreciate the fulness of theological asperity and 
ecclesiastical bitterness which prevailed in former 
times. The sectarian lines of demarkation in 
society were sharply drawn, and, as the Jews had 
no dealings with the Samaritans, so the amenities of 
social life were set aside when men differed in their 
religious views and their denominational relations. 
Perhaps, in those days, men had a keener sense of 
the importance of dogma; and the toleration of 
our times may, in a measure, be attributable to our 
greater doctrinal indifference. 

There were political as well as ecclesiastical 
reasons which serve to explain the comparative 
slow growth of the Episcopal Church during the 
eighteenth century. " The Church of England in 
America," as it was called, could not look for much 
favor from those who were, by the nature of their 
position, inclined to regard with jealousy any en- 
croachment of the old country upon their rights 
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and prerogatives. Governors appointed by the 
Crown were not popular in the Colonies, and if 
bishops had been sent over from England, they 
would have met with an ungracious reception. At 
the period of the Revolution this feeling became 
more intense than ever, and the fact that so many 
of the clergy ceased from the exercise of their 
functions, as was the case with the Rev. Mr. 
Graves, then the rector of this parish, because they 
were not at liberty to pray any longer for his 
Gracious Majesty King George, greatly confirmed 
this prejudice, and seriously obstructed the advance 
of the Church. It was felt that this Church was an 
exotic, and not the natural growth of the soil ; that 
it was not in harmony with the genius of American 
institutions and the general policy of the colonies. 
This impression was deepened by the fact that 
most of the clergy were imported from abroad, 
were all obliged to be ordained in England, and 
were, with very few exceptions, sustained by foreign 
aid. 

The aversion which was manifested toward the 
Church clergy was heartily reciprocated, as appears 
in the supercilious and derogatory tone in which 
they often spoke of the country and its inhabi- 
tants. 

The relative strength of the Episcopal Church 
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in this region, and its general prosperity, compared, 
upon the whole, favorably with other regions of the 
country ; for, although it received no aid from the 
local government, as it did in Virginia and Mary- 
land, it was not called to encounter the legalized 
opposition with which it was assailed in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The principle of religious 
liberty, upon the basis of which this State was 
founded, and which was never violated here, left the 
field open for all Christian denominations to con- 
tend on a fair and equal footing ; and if the English 
Church had pursued the same policy which she 
now adopts in the prosecution of her missionary 
work, and given to us the institutions of the Angli- 
can communion in their integrity, the seed sown 
in this soil might have yielded a much more abun- 
dant harvest. 

No records of this parish were kept until the 
year 1754, but, from other sources, we leafn that, 
during the first thirty years of its existence, there 
were four clergymen settled here, viz.: the Rev. 
George Pigot, a man of fair scholarship and good 
character, who remained but a short time, being, as 
the record says, " of a roving disposition," — an alle- 
gation, however, which hardly seems to be sus- 
tained, as he left here for another parish under the 
orders of the Society in England ; Joseph O'Harra, 
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whose ministry was disgraceful, and terminated in 
the county jail ; the Rev. Arthur Brown, a volume 
of whose sermons was published, and who left this 
place to take charge of the church in Portsmouth, 
N. H., generously returning to the parish a glebe, 
with the house thereon — ^which had been presented 
to him personally — for the use of any further rector 
of the parish ; and the Rev. John Checkley, who 
died in 1753. He was a native of Boston — all his 
predecessors having been sent over from England 
— educated in the Grammar School, and afterward 
finished his studies at the University of Oxford. 
He travelled extensively in Europe, and, returning 
to Boston, published an edition of Leslie's " Short 
and Easy Method with Deists," with an appendix 
" Concerning Episcopacy, in defence of Christianity 
and the Church of England, against the Deists and 
Dissenters." In this work we are told that he 
handled with great freedom the people of New 
England, and especially the clergy, and made some 
offensive allusions to the family then on the throne 
of Great Britain. For this offence he was prose- 
cuted and tried, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine, and also to give security for his future good 
behavior. In 1727 he went to England for the 
purpose of obtaining Orders ; but, it being repre- 
sented to the Bishop of London that " he was a 
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bitter enemy to other denominations, a nonjuror, 
and that he had not a liberal education," the Bishop 
refused to grant him ordination. In 1739, when he 
had reached the mature age of fifty-nine, he renewed 
his application, and was ordained by the Bishop 
of Exeter. In the same year he became rector 
of this parish, where he remained until his death. 
He was an excellent linguist, well acquainted with 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Indian, " a favorite com- 
panion of learned and curious men," although, as 
we are told, " some were offended by his opinions, 
and others thought him too much of a wag for an 
intimate acquaintance." 

In 1755, the Rev. John Graves resigned his 
benefice in England, and was sent to take charge 
of this parish by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. " He will, I am 
firmly persuaded," says the Secretary of that So- 
ciety, " administer richly to you in spiritual things, 
and I hope you will not be scanty to him in carnal 
things; and therefore the Society expects and re- 
quires of you that you put your church in good and 
decent repairs, and purchase a good and decent 
house, with a good glebe annexed thereto, if not 
done already, and pay him at least ;^20 per annum." 

Mr. Graves continued to officiate until July, 
1776, "when he was pleased to absent himself from 
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duty, though very earnestly entreated at times to 
keep up the worship, saying he could not, as prayers 
for King George were forbidden. By means of 
lay reading and the assistance of the neighboring 
clergy, the church was kept open for the greater 
portion of the time during the war of the Revolu- 
tion ; and in 1783, the Rev. Mr. Graves having 
asked to be reinstated in his office, and this request 
being refused, Mr. Thomas F. Oliver, a candidate 
for Holy Orders, was put in charge of the church, 
and two years after he was ordained by Bishop 
Seabury, and became its rector. He is spoken of 
in the parish records as a man "whose life and 
conversation are in every respect irreproachable, 
and as thoroughly grounded in the pure and genu- 
ine principles of our most holy religion." He 
remained in the Church but a short time, and was 
followed by the Rev. Moses Badger, who, after a 
ministry of six years, died in 1792. The Rev. 
Abram L. Clark, from Connecticut, next entered 
upon the rectorship, and resigned in the year 
1800. Bishop Seabury says of him: "He is not 
only a gentleman of good character and under- 
standing, but also of easy and polite manners, and 
of diligence in his profession." During the last 
century we find the names of forty-eight other cler- 
gymen who officiated more or less frequently in 
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this church; among them, Bishop Seabury, whose 
diocese originally embraced Rhode Island as well 
as Connecticut; Messrs. Bass and Parker, after- 
ward Bishops of Massachusetts ; Messrs. Dehon 
and Bowen, Bishops of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Jarvis, Bishop of Connecticut. I find in the early 
records of the parish but little material of sufficient 
importance to be incorporated into this memorial 
discourse ; although there are many things regis- 
tered there which would be interesting to the an- 
tiquarian, and which throw a kind of side-light 
upon the customs and notions of the times. 

It reads somewhat strange when, at the vestry 
meetings from time to time, the rector is appointed 
chairman of the committee to draw up a scheme 
for the next lottery ; and, again, when we find re- 
corded the sale of so many square feet of the floor 
of the church, with directions to the persons pro- 
posing to build pews thereon not to vary from the 
prescribed height, said pews not to be sold or trans- 
ferred to any one without the consent of the vestry, 
and numberless other minute entries touching the 
church furniture and vestments, and the sexton's 
duties and perquisites, the rights of interment, and 
the use of the parish pall, and the various censures 
inflicted upon contumacious parishioners. In 1 789 
notice is given of the meeting of a Council to con- 
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sider the matter of a general organization of the 
Episcopal churches in the United States ; in the fol- 
lowing year mention is made of the first Diocesan 
Convention; in 1791 a resolution is adopted to use 
hereafter the Revised Prayer Book ; in the same 
year the name King's Church is changed to St. 
John's ; and in 1 798 it is resolved that a large folio 
book be procured for the registry of all gifts and 
donations, to be entitled, " The Benevolent Remem- 
brancer of St. John's Church," which was to be 
always open on Easter Monday for public inspec- 
tion. 

There are those living who can recall the old 
wooden church, with its low belfry and round- 
headed windows, its well-arranged chancel and 
antique tablets, its "handsome marble font and 
pedestal," presented by a lady of honored name, 
" as a token of her respect for its ordinances, and 
a becoming monitor for the church," and gratefully 
acknowledged by the wardens "as truly indicative 
of the high estimation entertained of its sacred 
utility, and as an appropriate monitor in the chan- 
cel." 

Let us imagine ourselves in attendance upon 
a Sunday morning service in this ancient church, 
during the ministry of one of its earlier rectors. 
The bells toll for prayer at nine o'clock in the 
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morning; the people have assembled, arrayed in 
the gorgeous colors and elaborate costumes of the 
period; the ''side-men'' have taken their several 
places for the preservation of due order and de- 
corum in the sanctuary, when the sexton, with no 
little parade and pomp, ushers the minister into the 
desk, carefully shutting the door of the same, in 
accordance with the prescribed directions, so that 
there may be no entanglement of the sacred vest- 
ments. The service is reverently read, after the 
stately old English manner, and strictly according 
to the rubric; the clerk responds sonorously; the 
choir sing, with little regard to musical science, one 
of the psalms of Tate and Brady — chanting being 
as yet a thing unknown in the American branch 
of the Church, and somewhat dreaded, as having a 
flavor of Popery — and the minister, in black gown 
and bands, ascends the pulpit, ushered by the sex- 
ton, as before, and delivers a sermon not over- bur- 
dened with original thought, free from the slight- 
est taint of fanaticism, decidedly anti-Calvinistic, 
and possibly reminding one of Seneca rather than 
of St. Paul. I have before me a number of dis- 
courses preached here during the last century, and 
I cannot avoid the impression that the repetition of 
some of these sermons would produce a somnolent 
effect upon this congregation. Verbose platitudes. 
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commonplace and stale similitudes, pedantic quota- 
tions, long and weary arguments to prove what no- 
body would think of doubting, postulates assumed 
without argument, which it would be difficult or 
impossible to sustain, an occasional ferocity of dic- 
tion altogether out of proportion to the thought or 
the logic, — 3, style of preaching not at all confined 
to our own communion ; and how it was that our 
forefathers could manage to listen to such preaching, 
and profit by it, is a mystery. And yet I presume, 
dreary and unprofitable as it might seem to us, 
that they did listen, and get some good from it. 
If it was not fitted to make saintly men, it stood 
sentinel over the proprieties and amenities and 
moralities of life, and taught the current virtues of 
good citizenship, honesty, sobriety, thrift, economy, 
and industry ; it helped to make children obedient, 
and' parents considerate and kind, and servants 
truthful and faithful. If it did not apprehend the 
breadth of Christ's purpose in establishing His 
kingdom on earth, if the Church was regarded 
rather as an organic structure than as a living 
power, still, it was true to her ministry and order, 
and ordinances and services; and those services 
edified and comforted the listeners, regulated and 
elevated the flow of common life, and the Sundays 
and holy days made men understand and feel that 
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there is something higher to live for than the 
greed of gain or the follies of fashion, or the 
appetites of the body or the rewards of ambition. 
If Christ was not preached in all His fulness, and 
the power of the Cross brought home with earnest- 
ness and vigor to the souls of sinners, and be- 
lievers led along the heights of grace in the pul- 
pit, still, the way of salvation was indicated, and 
we doubt not that many, even under this spiritual 
regimen — with a Liturgy in their hands pervaded 
through and through with the truth and spirit 
of Christ — found peace in believing. 

I would not be understood to say that there were 
none of our preachers in the last century who 
appealed directly to the heart and conscience, and 
fed their people with something more vital than 
mere ethical precepts and ecclesiastical formulas 
and the skeleton of dogmas ; but it was a period 
when the standard of religious fervor was gener- 
ally low, and the number of those who were dis- 
tinguished for theological learning and effective 
preaching was comparatively small. In the lan- 
guage of Coleridge, " Occupied about the outworks, 
they had never paid their homage to the gre^t 
Palladium, the tutelary power which presided in the 
citadels." 

With the opening of the present century we 
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enter upon a new era in the history of this parish. 
In the year 1800, Mr. Stephen Hale appears in 
town, "to offer his services as a reader, and to 
stand as a candidate for Holy Orders in the Epis- 
copal Church." Whereupon he is informed that 
" after the congregation shall have heard his per- 
formances, an answer will be given him.*' These 
"performances" prove to be so far acceptable, that 
he is offered the use of the glebe, and a suitable 
compensation, in case he performs the services 
satisfactorily for twelve months. In the following 
year, the Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, afterward Bishop 
of South Carolina, accepts an invitation to the rec- 
torship, which, however, is soon terminated, much 
to the regret of his congregation, by his return 
to Charleston, whither he goes at the earnest solic- 
itation of his old friends, to take charge of St. 
Michael's Church. In the year 1802, Mr. Nathan 
B. Crocker, a recent graduate of Harvard, and at 
this time a student of medicine, came to Providence 
on a visit to one of his college associates. Being 
a young gentleman of very pleasing and gentle- 
manly address, and singularly gifted in his powers 
of elocution, he is invited, on the 25th of October, 
to officiate in St. John's for two or three Sundays. 
Mr. Crocker was not a member of the Episcopal 
Church, and had no thought of entering the minis- 
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try, but his reading was so agreeable to the people, 
that in the succeeding April he was chosen rector 
of the parish, and provision made for his going to 
Boston to obtain Orders. This he did; but after 
officiating for a few months, the enfeebled condition 
of his health obliged him to abstain from the public 
exercise of the ministry, and it was not until the 
year 1808 that he took Priest's Orders, and became 
permanently settled in the office, which, for nearly 
sixty years, he filled so wisely and so well. To the 
congregation that has been accustomed to worship 
here, the Rev. Dr. Crocker and St. John's Church 
mean about the same thing; most of them were 
born and brought up under his ministry, and knew 
no other until they had passed their maturity. The 
prayers and lessons of the service were always 
associated with the silvery cadences of his voice, 
the sacraments with his dignified and solemn ad- 
ministration, and the truths of the Gospel with his 
simple, direct, and faithful preaching. Entering 
upon his public ministry with no profound sense of 
its solemn responsibilities, and with no very clear 
comprehension of what was involved in his com- 
mission as an ambassador of Christ, in the course 
of a few years a great and radical change was sud- 
denly wrought in his views of doctrine and in his 
spiritual condition, which gave a new tone to all 
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his actions and words. The opposition which was 
naturally excited by his stricter doctrine and more 
earnest appeal to the conscience, only served to 
develop the energy and boldness of his character ; 
for though his temper was constitutionally as mild 
and gentle as that of the beloved disciple, he could 
be as positive as St. Peter and as unflinching as St. 
Paul where he felt that the honor of his Divine 
Master was concerned, or the integrity of the 
Gospel needed to be vindicated. Evangelical and 
earnest as he was, no taint of fanaticism tinctured 
his ministrations; scrupulous in observing the pre- 
scribed order of the Church, and honoring and lov- 
ing its polity and its worship, he favored no radical 
extremes, and identified himself with no movements 
that indicated disloyalty or indifference to the pecu- 
liar tenets of his own communion. Neither did he 
ever lose sight of the courtesies and amenities of 
social life, — he was a true gentlepian as well as a 
true Christian ; in his whole demeanor he com- 
mended the religion which he professed and taught 
to the favor of men, and by his very presence in- 
spired reverence and honor. He was also a man 
of unremitting industry ; I presume that few clergy- 
. men have written as many sermons as he did, for 
during the long term of his ministry, it was a rare 
thing for him to repeat a discourse in his own 
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pulpit. It cost him but little effort to write, for he 
loved work, and when he was not writing, you were 
sure to find him reading, and for the most part he 
drew all his studies one way. 

When Dr. Crocker came into Rhode Island there 
was but one Episcopal clergyman in the diocese, — 
the Rev. Mr. Dehon, of Trinity Church, Newport ; 
and the four parishes planted here in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century had seen no increase. In 
181 6, Dr. Crocker was instrumental in founding 
St. Paul's Church, Pawtucket ; this was the begin- 
ning of our diocesan growth. In the year 18 10, the 
corner-stone of the edifice in which we are now 
assembled was laid, and it was consecrated by 
Bishop Griswold on the nth of June in the suc- 
ceeding year, just sixty-one years ago to-day. The 
church was much enlarged in 1868, and has recently 
been improved and adorned after a style which 
imparts to the building as pleasing an appearance 
as its general form and proportions allow. 

In the year 1827, the first Sunday-school room 
was erected, and this was superseded, in 1853, by 
the present beautiful chapel of stone. Although 
Dr. Crocker took but little active part in the exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school, he was always deeply 
interested in its welfare, and, under an efficient 
superintendency, aided by an able and devoted 
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band of teachers, it has sustained, for a long series 
of years, the greatest prosperity. 

While the General Convention, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Crocker was the oldest surviving member, 
was in session, on the 19th of October, 1865, at the 
age of eighty- four, he rested from his labors, and 
fell asleep in Jesus. What changes he lived to 
see! In the year 1801 there were but two hundred 
and nine Episcopal clergymen in the United States, 
and during the five years following, there were only 
five added to their ranks. At the time when he 
entered upon his labors, missionary effort was a 
thing unknown in our branch of the Church. No 
one was called to contribute to foreign or domestic 
missions. So far as I can learn, there had not been 
a new Episcopal parish founded since the Revolu- 
tion. At the General Convention which followed 
Dr. Crocker's death, there were reported 2,662 
Bishops and Clergy, nearly 200,000 communi- 
cants, and between eleven and twelve millions of 
dollars contributed for Church purposes in a single 
year. 

The Rev. R. B. Duane, D.D., who had been act- 
ing for some time as the assistant minister in St. 
John's, succeeded to the rectorship at the demise 
of Dr. Crocker, and continued in the faithful and 
efficient discharge of its duties until 1869, when he 
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resigned, and was followed by the present rector, 
the Rev. C. A. L. Richards. 

It would not be considered timely or delicate 
for me to speak of the several living clergymen 
who have recently served in this parish, either as 
rectors or assistants, and any words of eulogy 
would be as superfluous and unnecessary as they 
might be inappropriate. Neither is it needed that 
I should dwell at any length upon the present con- 
dition and prospects of this parish. Those who 
worship here dwell in a quiet and peaceable habi- 
tation, where everything is done decently and in 
order, and the pure Word of God is preached, as 
our Church hath received the same from the Apos- 
tles of old, and from the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion. No novelties of usage or of doctrine disturb 
the peace of the congregation ; no irruptions of 
radicalism threaten to remove the ancient land- 
marks, and no reactionary medisevalism is likely to 
isolate them from the living thought of the age. 
This is a very conservative parish, but that it is 
not the conservatism of dulness or indifference, is 
sufficiently evidenced by what is done here every 
year for the extension and building up of the 
Church at large. As St. John's Church was, in a 
peculiar sense, the child of missionary effort, so it 
has shown itself specially active and generous in the 
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prosecution of missionary work. From its foun- 
dation, in 1722, until the period of the American 
Revolution, it continued to receive the liberal aid 
of the Society in England for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the support of a 
schoolmaster as well as a pastor,. — for in those days 
the school and the church went together ; not less 
than eighteen or twenty thousand dollars having 
been contributed to this parish alone, while the 
whole amount bestowed upon the churches in 
Rhode Island could not have been much less than 
a hundred thousand dollars. The seed that was 
so freely cast upon our waters for so many suc- 
cessive years seemed to yield a very inadequate 
return, and the wonder is that the hand of the 
sower did not fail, and the faith and patience of our 
friends abroad become exhausted. But, in these 
latter days, an ample harvest has been reaped. 
Within the last ten years this parish has contributed 
to foreign missions, ^20,268, and to general domes- 
tic and diocesan Church work, $77,384; in all, 
$97,652. This is exclusive of what has been given 
to other charitable objects, neither does it include 
tens of thousands of dollars contributed by indi- 
viduals to Church colleges, theological seminaries, 
and similar institutions, of which no parochial rec- 
ord is made. 
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The diocese, although it is territorially the 
smallest in the Union, and also the smallest in 
population, with only three exceptions, is exceeded 
by only three others in its contributions to foreign 
missions. 

Although in this way we are in part repaying 
the debt that we owe to the Church that nourished 
us in our infancy, it is also proper for us, on an 
occasion like the present, to have in remembrance 
the Society that planted the Episcopal Church in 
our borders, and therefore we now ask of you an 
offering in its behalf, as a testimony of your grati- 
tude. The mother provided nobly for her children 
when they were young and feeble ; let not the 
children, now that they have attained their matur- 
ity, refuse to support their mother. 

Five years ago it was my privilege to plead for 
that Society in various parts of England, in her 
venerable cathedrals and parish churches and pub- 
lic halls ; and there I stood by the side of veteran 
missionaries who had spent their lives battling with 
ignorance and idolatry and sin under the burning 
skies of Africa and in the far-off islands of the sea, 
and heard the thrilling story of their toils and 
their dangers and their sufferings. That Society 
is now doing the same work for others which she 
once did for us. Shall we not send to them a 
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large and liberal offering? Freely we have re- 
ceived, let us freely give. It is true that those in 
whose behalf our friends over the sea contributed 
of their means so liberally and so long have all 
passed away — it is nearly a century since the last 
remittance came from the venerable Society abroad 
— but we are still gathering the fruit of the trees 
which they planted, and rejoice under their shadow. 
Let every man now do according as he is disposed 
in his heart, not grudgingly or of necessity, for 
the Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 

" We lose what on ourselves we spend, 
We have as treasures without end 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 

Who giveth all. 
Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee, 
Repaid a thousand-fold will be ; 
Then gladly will we give to Thee, 
Giver of all/' 
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No records of King's Church were kept until the 4th of 
March, 1754, when it was voted '* that all transactions of the 
congregation, and of the churchwardens and vestry, be from 
henceforward written fair on a book.'* From other sources, 
we learn that Mr. Nathaniel Browne gave a deed of the land 
upon which the church was built, which begins as follows : 
'* To all Christian People to whome these Presents shall come, 
Nathaniel Browne of Rehoboth in the county of Bristoll, in 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England, sendeth 
Greeting in our Lord God Everlasting." It was a liberal dona- 
tion for that period ; but, not being sufficiently large, " an 
additional space was immediately purchased from the same 
grantor. ' ' 

In Dr. Humphrey's ''Historical Account of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," we find this 
statement of the efforts made to build a church in Providence : 
** They began to gather Contributions among themselves ; they 
got 250/. They soUicited their Friends about them ; they got 
200/. from Rhode Island, 100/. from Boston, and 20/. from 
other Places. With this sum, and about 200/. more, which 
they borrowed, they raised on St. Barnabas' Day, 1722, a Tim- 
ber Building for a Church, being 62 feet in length, 41 in 
breadth, and 26 high. The chief Contributor was Colonel 
Joseph Whittle, who gave 100/. The Rev. Mr. Honeyman 
gave 10/., and Mr. Macksparran, another of the Society's Mis- 
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sionaries, gave 5/. The People live dispersed over this large 
Township ; they are industrious, employed chiefly in Husbandry 
and Handy-crafts, tho* very lately they have begun to enter 
upon Foreign Trade and Navigation. Mr. Pigot, upon his 
first coming here, had not much above 100 attending Divine 
Worship ; however, the numbers increased, and he baptized in 
less than two years six grown Persons, and the Communicants 
were seventeen. And in the year 1727, he baptized eleven Chil- 
dren, three grown Persons, and the Communicants were 44. 
The Reader remarks this Mission is but just begun, and the 
Church-Members are daily increasing. ' ' 

1728. 

In a manuscript Journal by John Comer, preserved in the 
collection of the R. I. Historical Society, we find this state- 
ment : ** 1728, Wednesday, October 23rd. About this time in 
y« month, Mr. Joseph O'Harra, an Episcopal Minister, came to 
Providence from England. After he had preached two Lord's 
days, on y« third, he published himself to Miss Alice Whipple 
of Providence, but before he was out-published, news came 
y^ he was married, and in about three weeks his wife came, but 
he denied her to be so, by which he was defeated of his new- 
intended match. November, Lord's day, 3rd. 'Tis observ- 
able, that y® last Lord's Day he preached in the church, he was 
by an extraordinary gust of wind forced out of y« church in 
y« time of service. It blew in a large window at y® West end, 
and very much shoock y« whole house. Y* next Lord's day the 
people refused his preaching. 1729, July 18. This day, Mr. 
Joseph O'Harra, y® church priest at Providence, was committed 
to Gale here for his breaking open y« doors of y« church, which 
his people had fsistened up after they had hall^ him out of his 
pulpit on y® 9th instant, for his irregularities." 

A letter was addressed to Dean Berkeley, who had recently 
taken up his residence at Newport, by Mr. Gabriel Bernon, 
touching the distresses of the Church in Providence. He, 
however, disclaims any authority except in the Diocese of 
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Derry, and advises an application to the Bishop of London for 
relief. 

1737- 

Mr. George Taylor, an Englishman, entered upon his 
duties as the ** church schoolmaster** about this time. On 
certain conditions he was allowed the use of a room in the 
'* County House,'* in King's (now Meeting) street. One of 
these was that he should keep in repair the sundial in front 
of the building. At that day, Providence had neither clock or 
bell. He added to these functions those of a Justice of the 
Peace, in which capacity he did a large business in joining such 
persons in marriage as were not willing to be married by the 
Rector, but preferred the civil ceremony, which was then com- 
mon. In his later years he was an active member of the 
Town Council, whose chief business, at that period, consisted 
" in warning poor people out of town.** 

1754. 

A tax of 82 shillings a year, old tenor, was laid upon the 
pews this year ; and if not paid, the pews were to be forfeited, 
and " sold to such members of the Church of England who 
will be subject to needful taxes.** 

In the parish records of this year we find the following 
" Catalogue of a Library sent by y® Society, 1741 :** '* Patrick 
and Whitby on the Bible ; Cruden*s Concordance ; Prideaux*s 
Connection of y® Old and New Testament ; Wheatly on 
y« Common Prayer ; Nelson's Feasts and Festivals ; Stanhope 
on ye Epistles and Gospels; Newcomb on y^ Catechism.** 

1762. 

This year extensive repairs were made in the church, and 
portions of ground on the floor were assigned to several per- 
sons, on which they were allowed to build their own pews, 
paying for this privilege some two or three hundred pounds in 
the currency of the day. It was directed that all these pews 
should be *' of the same height and built on the same level.** 
3 
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It was also voted, " That no Proprietor of any Pews in this 
Church shall sell or transfer his right thereof, without the con- 
sent of the Church/' And, again, "That those Proprietors of 
Pews who have not contributed any thing tow'rds our present 
large Repairs of the Church, and the arrearage of the Lot lately 
purchased, be taxed for the same, not exceeding the sum of 
1,400 pounds of this currency.'* 

The Rev. Mr. Checkley died in 1754, and was buried in 
front of the old church, between it and the street. When the 
earth was removed at the building of the new church, all the 
graves there disappeared, and the gravestones also. Whither 
they were removed is not known. Mr. Checkley had, at that 
time, no descendants in the town to take care of his remains or 
of his monument. At the building of the new church, nearly 
a cart-load of old gravestones were destroyed or carried away. 

Glebe and Farso7iage» 

During the ministry of the Rev. Arthur Brown, third Rector 
of King's Church, a glebe of eighteen acres, with a dwelling- 
house thereon, was purchased, and given to him by deed in fee 
simple. When he resigned the rectorship, he generously gave 
back the property to Col. Wm. Coddington, Chas. Bardine, 
Esq., and Capt. John Brown, to be held in trust for the use of 
any officiating or settled minister in said church and congrega- 
tion of Providence. This glebe continued to be occupied by 
the Church missionaries for nearly sixty years, and the house is 
still standing, but little changed in its condition and appear- 
ance. 

In 1762, it was voted, " That each owner of a pew in this 
Church send a Hand to work one day in the Glebe this year on 
proper Notice;" an order which was occasionally repeated 
in subsequent years. At the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, "when the Rev. Mr. John Graves was pleased to 
leave the church destitute," he still continued to occupy the 
parsonage; and, in 1781, the vestry voted, "That it is the 
resolution of this Congregation that he remove from the house 
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and Glebe, which he now occupies, by the first of June next, 
bx sooner if convenient, as he considers himself no longer our 
Pastor.'* In 1787, it was voted, ''That the Wardens, with 
Mr. John F. Jenkins, be a Committee to dispose of the Parson- 
age House and Glebe to the best advantage, for the purpose of 
purchasing a House in town, more convenient for the Minister.'* 

1786. 

The Rt. Rev. Samuel Seabury officiated, for the first time in 
this State, at Trinity Church, in Newport, in the ceremony of 
admitting a candidate, John Basset, a young Scotchman, to the 
Priesthood. On the following Sunday he preached in Provi- 
dence, where, on his return from a visit to Boston, he admin- 
istered the rite of confirmation to seventy persons, at St. John's 
Church. 

1791. 

The close of the war left this church indebted to Mr. Gil- 
bert Deblois for the organ, who was at this time residing in 
London. It would seem that he had served a process upon the 
parish for payment, and a committee was appointed to write 
him, and ask that *' he would give orders for withdrawing the 
process which has been commenced," and, in consideration of 
their diminished means, consent to some abatement in his claim. 
" We mean not, Sir," they say, *' to obtrude a lengthy Epistle, 
possessing as you do the same holy Religion, we persuade our- 
selves that your intention is not to distress the Church j having 
so long experienced the utility of an organ in Divine Worship, 
we should deeply deplore its loss." 

Mr. Deblois replies, under date of London, Broadstairs, July 
27, 179 1 : *' I wish you had settled that business with me while 
at Boston and in my power to favor the church more than can 
now do, but after all my solicitations nothing was done that I 
could accept the offer, which obliged me to leave the matter 
unsettled with my sister, for altho' the notes were taken in my 
name, it was wholly my Father's Property and a part of his 
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Estate, wh^ii jq prevent falling in the Virtuous hands of the 
Committee of Confiscation at his Death, he made a will and left' 
his two Tory Sons five shillings each, giving the rest of his 
Estate to their children, who since the Peace gave it back to 
self and Brother Lewis, who has agreed with me that you should 
pay Mr. Amery Two hundred Pounds Sterl^ and his fees, and 
to give up to the Church the remainder of the Interest of the 
s*^ notes, whP^ is a large sum, and when you consider that not a 
Shilling has been paid, either principal or Interest, you must 
acknowledge the sums now fixed are generous. I heartily wish 
your Church to increase, and advise not to suffer any Unexperi- 
enced Person to clean your Organ, wh<^^ is equal to any of the 
size now in this Kingdom.'* 

A subscription was made, amounting to £^2*]"] 13J. 4^., and 
the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

The names of the subscribers were as follows : 
Zachy Allen, Philip Allen, Joseph Russell, John Francis, 
Cyprian Sterry, Thos. L. Halsey, Jeh. F. Jenkins, Sam^ God- 
frey, John Corlis, Eph™ Boner, Jr., William Jones, John Up- 
dike, John Carter, Oliver Bowen, William Allen, Moses Lip- 
pett, Eben Thompson, Jno. Carlile and Son, Stephen Dexter, 
Geo. Olney, Ich^ Brown, Ben. and Sam. Carlile, Jer** Olney, 
Wm. Carlile, Aron Wright, Wm. Leanard, Charles Lippett, 
John Smith, Jno. T. Clark, Jos. Russell, John Mumford, Wel- 
come Arnold, A Friend to Society at large, and Bernon 
Dunn. 

1810. 

*' On the 19th of March, a meeting of the Society was held, 
at which it was decided to erect a new church in the lot where 
the present church stands. A building committee was therefore 
appointed, and application was made to the town for the use of 
the town-house while the church was building.** j 

'* Tuesday, June 5th. The corner-stone of the new church 
was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, by the reverend pastor | 

and the wardens and vestry, assisted by the gentlemen commit- ' 

tee appointed to superintend the building of the church. The j 
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congregation having been notified, convened at the town-house, 
and proceeded to the spot, where the exercises commenced by 
singing, when the corner-stone was laid at the north-east corner 
of the building, after which an excellent prayer and pertinent 
address was delivered by the Rector. ' ' 

The following inscription, engraved on a copper-plate, and 
presented by Mr. Nehemiah Dodge, was set within the stone, 
namely : 

'^ King's Church was built on this spot, a.d. 1722. It 
received the name of St. John's Church, by act of incorpora- 
tion, A.D. 1794. By unanimous consent of the congregation, it 
was demolished April, 18 10. The corner-stone of this edifice 
was laid, with appropriate ceremony, by Rev. Nathan B. 
Crocker, pastor of said congregation ; Thomas Lloyd Halsey 
and Jeremiah Jones Jenkins, wardens, assisted by George 
Olney, John Mumford, Moses Lippitt, Thomas Lloyd Halsey, 
Ephraim Bowen, Jr., Alexander Jones, John Corlis, John Car- 
lile, Nathaniel Searle, Jr., Nehemiah Dodge, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Thomas Sessions, Nicholas Power, Wm. Blodgett, John 
M. Meyer, and Christopher R. Green, committee for building 
this church, together with most of the Episcopal Society, on 
the 5th day of June, a.d. 1810. In the 34th year of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America, James Madison, 
President Master-builders, Smith and Asa Bosworth, stone- 
layers; John H. Green, carpenter. Nehemiah Dodge, fecit." 

1811. 

** Tuesday, June 11. This being the day appointed for the 
consecration, a procession was formed at the town-house, com - 
posed of the male members of the congregation, and joined by 
the Rev. Salmon Wheaton, Rector of Trinity Church, Newport, 
and the rector of our church, proceeded to the church, at the 
entrance of which the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold being met by 
the wardens and vestry, the church was consecrated according 
to the form set forth by our General Convention. The 
deed of consecration was read by the Rev. Mr. Crocker, 
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and morning prayer by the Rev. Mr. Wheat on. After an 
excellent discourse by the bishop, the Holy Eucharist was ad- 
ministered by him, assisted by the above-named reverend 
gentlemen and the Rev. John Ward, then residing at St. 
Michael's Church, Bristol.'* 

1812. 

" In February, 181 2, the General Assembly incorporated St. 
John's Church, under the name of the 'Minister, Wardens, 
Vestry, and Proprietors of St. John's Church;' and by this 
charter the funds of the 'United Society of St. John's Church,' 
and of the society entitled the 'Minister, Churchwardens, 
Vestry, and Congregation of St. John's Church,' were trans- 
ferred and vested in the present corporation." 

The Duty of a Sexton of a Church, 

1811. 

At all times to attend to the directions of the Minister and 
Wardens in the immediate duties appertaining to the Congrega- 
tion, and occasionally to Notify the meeting of the same. He 
is to Notify the United Society of St. John's Church by Ticket 
once a year, that is, for their annual Election on Easter Monday ; 
but at any other time he is to be paid for spreading the Notices, 
for which 25 cts. has been heretofore allowed. He is to Ring 
and toll the Bell, or cause it to be done, when ever the assembly 
of the People for Divine Worship is Directed. The Church to 
be sweep' d and dusted round thoroughly whenever its Situation 
requires it. On any Public occasion, that is not the immediate 
process of our Service, such as an Oration, Masonic performance, 
&c., the applicants are to make him reasonable Compensation 
for attendance, and cleaning, &c. The duties of the Vestry 
room to be executed are — ^A Fire to be made when the Season 
demands it ; to purchase. Cut and House the Wood and Coal ; 
to supply such of the Congregation as have Stoves at Church 
with fire in their Stoves, distributed to each Pew in time of 
Service, and to be performed with the least possible noise, — and 
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for this Service during the Inclement Season, he has or ought 
to be remunerated by the Individuals so accommodated, at the 
Christmas or New Year's call. He is to visit the Gallerrys, and 
is authorised to keep order during Divine Service, to suppress 
the Interruptions that may happen by Boys or other unruly Per- 
sons, &c. One of the Vestry room duties is to aid the Minister 
in putting on the Surplice, and attend him to oppen and shut 
thie Desk door, to prevent the Surplice hitching in the dore, 
&c., &c. ; and the same precaution is to be observed on the 
Minister's entering the Chancell dore. The front pavement 
before the Portico, and the East dore, both to be kep clean. 
Fires to be made and attended in the two Stoves in the Church. 
The Surplice to be washed whenever required ; expence of 
which defrayed by the Wardens. The Communion Silver Plate 
on Sacrament Days to place on the Altar or Table, and to safely 
return it to its place of Deposite. He is to procure the Bread 
and Wine when ever so requested, calling on the Minister or 
Wardens for the money ; and to place the kneeling Cushings at 
the Ballings-tread ro^ the Chancell. To supply the Font with 
Water when wanted. When circumstances may require he is to 
Conduct a Stranger to a Seat, as may be explained. He is to 
receive and hand all Notes to the Minister, or lodge *em on the 
Desk. At Christmas or any Charitable Collections he is to see 
that the Contribution Boxes are placed in the Warden's Pews, 
and he is to hand a box around in the Gallerys on the occasion, 
bringing the same to the Wardens, t.e,, if no other person be 
appointed to this Duty, discretionally with the Wardens. The 
salary heretofore has been $^0 Pr. an., paid quarterly, as the 
Duty will be increased by the size of the Church, &c.. It may 
be expedient to Augment the Salary. He is to attend the 
Burials of the Congregation ; his bell fee, with that of diging 
Graves and attending, &c., is to he governed by the usual 
Custom of the Town. He is to suffer no other Sexton to break 
the Ground in the Church burial Ground but under his direc- 
tion, and that at no time without first applying and obtaining 
permission from the Wardens, which is agreeable to a Vote of 
the Vestry. Preparatory to Celebrat'g or Commemorating 
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Christmas, the Nativity of our bless' d Saviour, he is to see pro- 
vided Ever green sufficient to dress the Ch'h as may be directed 
by the Minister and Wardens ; for which service, on his dis- 
tributing to each and every individual Family of the Congrega- 
tion a Suitable bunch for dressing their windows, &c., he does 
or ought to have a Gratuity, as is Customary, to compensate 
him for his trouble; the Privilege of Ringing the Bell on 
Christmas eve 'till lo o'clock, and again in the Morning 'till 
Sunrise, &c., which has been productive to the Sexton in 
Candles and small Change, which will probably for the future 
be much more so, in consequence of the superior size of the 
bell and the greater facility with which it may be rung. This 
circumstance may afford him some encouragement. It is prop- 
per to Usher in Christmas by ringing the bell, but it ought 
to be done with more order, and less Riotous Company than 
our former Sexton admitted. On an allarm of Fire he is at all 
times to Ring or cause the Bell to be Rung. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

About the year 1679, certain persons in Boston applied to 
the Bishop of London for the establishment of religious worship 
according to the Church of England ; and, by the royal bounty, 
the sum of one hundred pounds a year was settled upon the new 
parish. This application led Bishop Compton to make inquiry 
how the foreign Plantations were provided with clergymen, and 
he ** found upon search there were not above four ministers of 
the Church of England in that vast tract of North America, 
and only one or two of them regularly sent over. ' ' 

The interest thus awakened led to the establishment, in 
1 701, of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and from its records we derive the following 
statistics of the condition and strength of the Episcopal Church 
in the early part of the i8th century : 

South Carolina, — Population computed to be 7,000, besides 
Negroes and Indians. No Minister of the Church of England, 
and *' but few dissenting Teachers of any kind." 
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North Carolina. — Population above 5,000, ** without any 
Minister, and no Publick Worship celebrated, neither the Chil- 
dren baptized, nor the Dead buried in any Christian form.'* 

Virginia. — Population above 40,000, " divided into 40 
parishes, but wanting near half the number of Clergymen 
requisite." 

Maryland. — Population above 25,000, divided into 26 
parishes \ half supplied, 

Pennsylvania, — Population 20,000, ** of whom not above 
700 frequent the Church, and there are not more than 250 
Communicants.*' 

The two Jersies. — Population about 15,000 ; 600 attend the 
Church; Communicants, 250. 

New York. — Population, 30,000; 1,200 attending the 
Church ; Communicants, 450. 

Connecticut. — Population about 30,000, "of whom, when 
they have a Minister among them, 150 frequent the Church, and 
there are 35 Communicants.*' 

" In Rhode Island and Narragansett, which is one Govern- 
ment, there are about 10,000 souls, of which about 150 frequent 
the Church, and there are 30 Communicants.*' 

" In Boston and Piscataway Government, there are about 
80,000 souls, of which about 600 frequent the Church, and 120 
the Sacrament." 

"This," says the historian, "is the true, tho* melancholy 
State of our Church in North America, and whoever sends any 
other Accounts more in her Favour, are certainly under Mis- 
takes; nor can I take them (if they do it knowingly) to be 
Friends to the Church ; for if the distemper be not rightly 
known and understood, proper Remedies can never be ap- 
plied." 

In the second year of the existence of the Society, 1702, 
" the Church Wardens of Rhode Island wrote to the Bishop of 
London, and to the Society, declaring their early zeal, that tho* 
they had not assembled themselves to worship God after the 
manner of the Church of England above four Years, they had 
built a handsome Church." 
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A missionary was accordingly sent to Newport in 1 704, — 
the Rev. Mr. Honey man, who also officiated at Freetown, Tiver- 
ton, Little Compton, and Portsmouth. Trinity Church, New- 
port, received more aid than any other parish in New England ; 
which was continued until 1772, when the Annual Report of 
the Society says : " The flourishing state and opulent circum- 
stances of that parish having been fully represented, the Society 
do not think it consistent with their trust to give any longer a 
salary from hence, as it would prevent their bounty where it is 
more wanted, to other churches which cannot be supplied with- 
out their assistance.** 

** About the year 1707, the people of Narragansett County 
made application to the Bishop of London for a Missionary, 
and built a Church soon after by the voluntary contribution of 
the Inhabitants. It is a Timber Building, and commodiously 
situated.** 

This church is still standing, and must be one of the oldest 
that exists in the country. The parish remained under the care 
of the Society until 1781, when, according to the Report, 
" Mr. Fayerweather (the Missionary in charge) having freely 
and voluntarily taken the oaths to the rebel states (without the 
desire, and against the will of his parishioners) has been struck 
off the list of Missionaries.** "If this intimation,** as one has 
remarked, "as to the politics of the Narragansett Churchmen 
be correct, it will serve in part to explain why the Church in 
that region declined, and for a time became extinct.'* 

In 1720, the chief inhabitants of Bristol — then within the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Colony — applied to the Society 
for a minister, and promised to build a church. In 1722, a 
missionary arrived, and found the outside of the church and 
the steeple finished. " Forms and Benches were laid in it on 
Saturday Night for the Auditory ; and a large Congregation, 
between 2 and 300 Persons, came there.** 

In 1722, King*s Church, Providence, was erected, and the 
Rev. Mr. Pigot appointed missionary. 

In 1738, " The Society removed Mr. Browne from the town 
of Providence, because the inhabitants of Providence did not 
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pay their promised contributions towards a Missionary's support. 
But they having since thought fit to purchase a decent house, 
with near 20 acres of orchard, meadow, and pasture land, to 
settle the same on their Minister for the time being, and humbly 
petitioned the Society for a new Missionary, the Society hath 
sent the Rev. Mr. Checkley, lately admitted into Holy Orders 
in England, upon the recommendation of the Clergy of New 
England, to the Mission at Providence, and there are great 
hopes of his doing considerable service there, from his being a 
native of the country, from • his great skill in the neighboring 
Indian languages, and from his long acquaintance with the 
Indians themselves.*' 

Mr. George Taylor, schoolmaster at Providence, writes, Oc- 
tober 18, 1 73 1, that he "teaches 23 white and 2 black chil- 
dren, and catechises them on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
on Sundays explains to them the principles of religion, which 
they have learned by heart.'* As this was, probably, the first 
attempt at anything like a Sunday-school in America, so it is 
observed that the first permanent day-school in Providence 
(where no steps were taken for public education until late in 
the last century) was established by the minister of King's 
Church, and the teacher was paid ten pounds per annum by the 
Venerable Society in England, until the Revolution. 

The last application to the Society for aid was made by 
this Church in 1784, to which no answer appears to have been 
sent. 

It is a curious illustration of the entire suspension of inter- 
course with England during the war, that Mr. Geo. Taylor, the 
Church schoolmaster, was regularly voted his salary by the 
Society, after he had been dead three years. The usual appro- 
priations to the missionaries continued to be made during the 
war of the Revolution, but they were never received. 



II. 



Amo^g the names of those who were identified with the 
planting of the Episcopal Church in Providence, there are seve- 
ral which deserve honorable mention. 

The Hon. Wilkins Updike, in his valuable history of the 
Narragansett Church, gives about all the authentic information 
that exists of 

Gabriel Bernon, 

Who was one of the first Wardens of King's Church, and two 
of whose children were baptized in Providence, on the nth of 
July, 1 721, one year previous to the erection of the church. 
Mr. Bernon was a merchant of Rochelle, where he was born, 
April 6, 1644. He was of an ancient and honorable family, 
but his zeal in the Protestant cause had rendered him obnoxious 
to the authorities for some time previous to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and he was two years imprisoned. He 
soon left his native city, and took refuge in England, where he 
remained for some time. Removing to America soon after the 
year 1687, we find his name as the first signer of the petition 
for Trinity Church, Newport, twenty-five years before the 
establishment of the Church in Providence. In 1698, he came 
to Providence, and then took up his abode in the Narragansett 
country, where the ruins of his house still exist. In 1721, we 
find him entering into correspondence with the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Sparran, with reference to the establishment of Episcopal ser- 
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vices in this town, and his letters indicate a strong conviction 
on his part of the necessity for beginning the work with an able 
and well-furnished ministry, as the following extracts will show : 
"It is necessary to consider, with all wisdom, that we have, in 
our town, learned men. Let them be Popish Churchmen, Pres- 
byterians, Protestant Quakers> or Antinomians — and if there 
be some Profanes, that hold no religion at all — we have a great 
many worthy gentlemen that apply themselves to read the Holy 
Scriptures, and are very well able to give an account of their 
faith. Sir, we can't well settle the Church of Old England in 
our town of Providence without one learned minister of good 
erudition ; and we desire that he should be an Old England 
gentleman minister, with probity to reconcile worthies, good 
neighbors, and fellow citizens, in love and respect for one 
another, by a right charity and right understanding,*' etc. On 
the 7th of April, 1724, he addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
in which he says : " We have built a church that we have 
named King's Church, where we intend to obey, serve, and 
adore God, according to the Protestant Religion, and the 
Reformation by Edward VI., Cranmer, and the blessed Queen 
Elizabeth. Our great business is to represent that we are, in 
our town of Providence, ten thousand persons, besides the 
people round about us, -belonging to Massachusetts government, 
that are willing to conform to the National Church Episcopal of 
England. So we want the whole and entire ministry of a min- 
ister, and he shall have employment enough to accomplish his 
mission. And then we shall do our utmost to contribute to his 
salary according to our ability." 

After Gabriel Bernon had established himself in Providence, 
he again visited England, where he was presented at court. 
His first wife was a French lady, Esther Le Roy, of Rochelle. 
She had a number of children, who came with her to America. 
He was married a second time in this country, to Mary Harris, the 
granddaughter of Wm. Harris, who landed at Whatcheer with 
Roger Williams. The only son of Mr. Bernon died young, and 
he is now represented by the descendants of- a numerous family 
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of daughters, who may be traced in some of the most respect- 
able families in Rhode Island. He died February i, 1736, in 
the ninety-second year of his age ; and, on the nineteenth of 
the month, the following obituary notice was published in 
Boston : 

" On the first instant, departed this life, at Providence, Mr. 
Gabriel Bernon, in the 9 2d year of his age. He was a gentle- 
man by birth and estate, born in Rochelle, in France, and 
about fifty years ago he left his native country, and the greatest 
part of his estate, and, for the cause of true religion, fied into 
New England, where he has ever since continued, and behaved 
himself as a zealous Protestant professor. He was courteous, 
honest, and kind, and died in great faith and hope in his 
Redeemer, and assurance of Salvation ; and has left a good 
name among his acquaintances. He evidenced the power of 
Christianity in his great sufferings, by leaving his country and 
his great estate, that he might worship God according to his 
conscience. He was decently buried under the Episcopal 
Church at Providence, and a great concourse of people 
attended his funeral, to whom the Rev. Mr. Brown preached an 
agreeable and eloquent funeral sermon from Psalm xxxix. 4." 

A mural tablet has been placed upon the walls of St. John's 
Church, in his memory, with the accompanying inscription : 



In Memory 

of 

GABRIEL BERNON, 

Son of Andr6 and Suzanne Bernon, 

Born at La Rochelle, France, April 6, a.d. 1644. 

A Huguenot. 

After two years* imprisonment for his 

Religious Faith, 

Previous to the revocation of 

The Edict of Nantes, 

He took refuge in England, and came to America 

A.D. 1688. 

Here he continued steadfast in promoting 

The Honour of the Church 

And the Glory of GOD. 

It is recorded in the History of Rhode Island, that 

" To the persevering piety and untiring zeal of 

Gabriel Bernon, 

the first three Episcopal Churches in Rhode Island 

owed their origin. 

King's, now St. John's Church, Providence, 

Founded a.d. 1722, being one of them. 

He died in the Faith once delivered to the Saints, 

Feb. I, A.D. 1736, M. 92, 

And is buried beneath this Church. 



" Every one that hath forsaken houses, or breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for My name's sake, shall receive 
an hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal life.'' — 
Si. Matt. 
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Joseph Whipple 

Was also one of the first Wardens of this church, and the 
chief contributor toward the cost of its erection. He was a 
member of the Town Council in 1725, and during many years 
an active participator in its proceedings. He was frequently 
Moderator of the town meetings, an office which, so long as it 
lasted, was conferred only on leading and substantial citizens. 
He was also a deputy from Providence to the General Assembly. 
Moses Lippitt, a grandson of John Lippitt, who was one of the 
persons chosen and commissioned from Providence to organize 
the government under the first charter, in 1647, married his 
daughter Ann. " She was reputed a woman of herculean 
strength.** In the North Burial Ground may be seen this epi- 
taph : ''In Memory of Col. Joseph Whipple, Esq., who de- 
parted this life on y® 28^*^ day of April, Anno Domini, 1746, in 
ye g^th year of his age.** 

Nathaniel Brown 

Deserves to be held in grateful remembrance as the liberal 
donor of the land on which King*s Church was built ; given, in 
the language of the deed, *' for the Glory and Honour of God, 
and Promoting the Society and Communion of the Church of 
England in these Remote partes of the World, as the same is by 
law established.** Mr. Brown resided in Rehoboth, in the 
County of Bristol, in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and 
was one of the persons imprisoned at Bristol, in 1724, ''for 
refusing to pay towards the support of the teacher in that town, 
viz. : Mr. Greenwood, which they refuse, supposing it criminal 
to contribute towards supporting schism, and a causeless separa- , 
tion from the Church of England.** 

John Whipple 

Received the thanks of the congregation in 1767, "for his late 
generous Benefaction of 160 feet of land, in order to enlarge our 
Church-yard;** and in the Providence Gazette ^ November 11, 
1769, there appears the following obituary notice : "Monday 
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last, departed this life, in the 86th year of his age, Capt. John 
Whipple, eldest son of the late Col. Joseph Whipple, one of the 
first settlers of this Town. He was a gentleman well known 
and respected, and his death is lamented by all, particularly 
those who have experienced his humanity when afflicted with 
broken or dislocated limbs. He was formerly a benefactor of 
the Church in this place, whither his remains were attended on 
Wednesday, and after a sermon preached suitable to the occa- 
sion, interred at the burying place." 

He was the last of the *' chief and principal men " of 1722. 

John Chase 

Is often mentioned in the records of this parish, and, from time 
to time, the grateful thanks of the Society are given him for his 
gratuitous services as organist. On the 21st of April, 1794, it 
was voted, *' That a pair of decent gravestones be erected to 
the memory of the late Dr. John Chase, at the expense of the 
church, in testimony of their respect to the remains of their 
departed brother, who was for years a faithful friend and servant 
of the church.'* 

Among the more prominent names connected with a later 
period of the church, and the erection of the present edifice, are 
those of 

Jeremiah F. Jenkins^ 

Warden from 1789 to 181 1 ; and 

Thomas Lloyd Halsey^ 

A Vestryman during the same space of time, and then chosen 
Warden in 1 810. 

The name of Mr. Jenkins disappears from the records after 
the consecration of the new church, in the building of which 
he had taken a deep interest, as is indicated by his voluminous 
correspondence, which is still preserved. Mr. Halsey was also 
one of the most active and efficient officers of the parish for 
many years, and his concern for its welfare continued until his 
death. 

4 
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On the day of the consecration of the present church, June 
II, 1811, we find the names of the following persons men- 
tioned as having assembled at the Town-house : Rev. Nathan 
B. Crocker, Minister and Moderator; Thomas L. Halsey, 
Warden; Thomas L. Halsey, John Mumford, Moses Lippitt, 
Geo. Olney, John Carlile, Ephraim Bernon, Jr., Samuel Carlile, 
Philip Allen, Nehemiah Dodge, Christopher R. Greene, 
Thomas Thompson, William Blodget, Nathaniel Searle, and 
Joshua B. Wood, Vestry Men. William Harding, Minister's 
Clerk; William Goddard, John B. Chase, William Carter, 
Sullivan Dow, William Greene, John M. Noye, Richard Har- 
ding, Edward K. Thompson, Hez^ Hardinge, and John Han- 
kins, of the Congregation. 



The list of Wardens in this church, from 1753, ^^ as follows : 



1753-54. John Andrews. 
1753-60. David Brown. 
i754"56. John Merritt. 

1761-62. [-Samuel Chace. 
1765-68. ) 

175 7-5 8. George Taylor. 
1758-61. Samuel Currie. 
1760-61. Joseph Sweeting. 
1761-63. Henry Paget. 

;5^J:^J:}Ebenezer Thompson. 

1763-65. Coomer Haile. 

Gideon Crawford. 
George Taylor, Jr. 
John Smith. 



1771-81. James Hill. 
1781-83. John Thurston. 



1783-85. j 
r-88. 3 



Metcalf Bowler. 



1787- 

1783-85. John Mumford. 



1785-86.) 

)-26. j 



Thos. L. Halsey. 



1764-65. 
1765-66. 
1768-77. 
1771-72. 
1781-83. 



1809- 

1785-87. Cyprian Sterry. 

1786-87. Louis Deblois. 

1 788-1815. Jerh. F. Jenkins. 

1815-33. John Carlile. 

Zachariah Allen. 

John B. Chace. 

Richard Harding. 

Wilbur Kelly. 

Austin Gurney. 

Wm. G. Goddard. 



1826-28. 
1828-33. 
1833-40. 

1833--34. 
1834-65. 
1840-44. 



John Innes Clark. 



1 787-1809. 

1772-81. John Jenkins. 



1844-48. 1 



Robert H. Ives. 



1852-55" 

1848-52. Alexander Duncan. 
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1855-61. Wm. T. Dorrance. 1865-71. Thos. P. I. Goddard. 
1861-70. Ezra W. Howard. 1870 — Russell M. Larned. 

1 87 1. Samuel R. Dorrance. 



Rectors of this Church, 



S* 



George Pigot, 


. 1723-25 


Joseph 0*Harra, 


1728-29 


Arthur Brown, 


• I 730-36 


John Check! ey, 


1739-54 


John Graves, 


. 1755-76 


Thos. Fitche Oliver, Lay Reader, 


1783-85 


** Rector, . 


. 1785-86 


Moses Badger, 


1786-91 


Abraham L. Clarke, .... 


1 792-1800 


Nathan B. Crocker, Lay Reader, 


1802-03 


'* " Deacon, 


. 1803-04 


John Lynn Blackburn, 


1805-07 


Nathan B. Crocker, Rector, . 


. 1807-65 


Lucius W. Bancroft, Assistant, . 


1856-58 


James I. T. Coolidge, " . . 


. 1859-61 


Richard B. Duane, *' . . 


1862-65 


*' " Rector, . 


. 1865-69 


Charles A. L. Richards, 


1869 — 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 

PLANTATIONS. 

IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

February Session, A,D, 1762. 

To the Hon^^' the General Assembly for the Colony of Rhode 
Island^ to be holden at Greenwich in said Colony y on Monday, 
the 22*^^ Feb^y, 1762. 

The humble Petition of the members of the Church of Eng- 
land in Providence, and others of the Inhabitants of said Town, 
Humbly Sheweth, That, Whereas the necessary repairs of the 
Church, together with a new Steeple, being much required, not 
only for the advantage of the Building, but if properly finished 
will be a handsome Ornament to the Town, and Whereas there 
has been a Subscription for said use among the people of said 
Church, which will not be sufficient to finish said Work com- 
pleat. Therefore we your petitioners humbly pray that you 
would Grant a Lottery for to raise one thousand Dollars for the 
finishing said Church, and as in Duty bound we shall ever 
Praye. 

Directors : George Taylor, Esq., Henry Paget, Sam^ 
Chace, Capt. John Cole, Jos. Russel, Eben« Thompson, 
Jqs Nash, Silas Cook. 

HENKV PAGET, SaM^ ChASE. } ,,,J:;%Tclrch. 

J. Aplin. Nichs Brown. 

Jno. Foster, Jun« Esek. Hopkins. 

Geo. Currie. Joseph Russell. 

Samuel Currie. Ebenz* Thompson. 

Silas Cook. Joseph Crauford. 

Joseph Whipple. Gideon Young. 

Jqs Nash. Ephraim Bowen. 

John Dexter, Jun« Obadiah Brown. 

Joseph Hewes. W" Donnison. 
Elisha Brown. 

Similar petitions appear to have been made in 1771, in 
1785, and again in 1814, after the erection of the new church. 
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